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CHRISTIAN WINTHER. 


In one of his works Cicero says that ‘‘ change 
of mind is not inconsistency.” Now, in spite 
of all his defects as a statesman, in spite of all 
his oratory, Cicero in his study, Cicero writing 
his books, has a decided claim to our attention for 
every sentence he has left. us; and among them, 
the one quoted above. And yet, who sees not the 
danger lurking in it? Inconsistent men there are 
so many of in the world, nor is there any want of 
inconsistent women; and may Cicero’s words not 
place into their hands a dangerous weapon, the 


most dangerous of all weapons—that of excuse? | 
| he married late; published, 1855, his largest 
_work, “‘The Flight of the Hart,” and died, in 
| Paris, 1877. 


‘Tam not inconsistent, I have only changed my 
mind,” Therefore, we will avoid the thought in 
the form given to it by Cicero, and turn to a mod- 
ern author, an author who has to his disposition 
a language far more elaborate than that of Cicero, 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, and listen to him when- 
ever he advocates, again and again, the necessity 
of flexibility of mind, openness of mind, and, con- 
sequently, growth of mind. And them we fully 


Y 


indorse Cicero’s ‘‘change of mind,” meaning | 


growth of mind, the result of flexibility, of open- 
ness of mind; and all of us, truth-seekers as it is 
our vocation to be, want this quality, wish for it, 
strive for it. Through that we gain sympathy 
with the world, with its men and its women, its 
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heroes and its miserable wretches. But no one 
needs this quality more than the poet; he must be 
able to live with Nature, in her hours of calmness 
and serenity, in her moments of thunder and 
storm, in her barren winter, her spring so rich in 
promises, her charming days of summef, her 
autumn dying slowly but surely; he must be able 
to look with sympathy on men and women, right- 
eous, or unrighteous, smiling or suffering, as they 
hurriedly pass by him, on their way to an unknown 
grave. 

This quality, the quality of sympathy, of flex- 
ibility of mind, Christian Winther possessed. 
Retired as he preferred to live, aristocratic as his 


' character was, discreet as men seldom are, he 
_ never thrust himself before the curious glances of 


admiring contemporaries; but through all his 
works breathes a living sympathy with Danish 
nature, with Danish men and women, which 
makes him the most eminent lyric poet Denmark 


| ever produced. 


Let us shortly indicate the chief incidents of 
his life: Christian Winther was born on the 29th 
of July, 1796, graduated at the university in 1815, 
published his first volume of poems in 1828, vis- 


| ited Italy, 1830-31, and published, in 1835 and 
| following years, a series of volumes of lyric poetry 


among which was his chef-d’euvre, “To One”; 


Denmark! beautiful, charming, beloved Den- 
mark—weak, dreaming, powerless Denmark! With 
all thy incomparable beauty and serenity and sim- 
plicity of Nature; with all the hardiness, the 
patience, and independence of the lower strata of 
thy population; with all the glitter, the shallow- 
ness, and ingenuine enthusiasm of thy capital! 
Thy forests of beeches, thy groves of oaks, thy 
smiling, lovely glades, the gleaming waves of thy 
straits and inlets, had one glad lover, one great 
interpreter, one ardent worshiper—Christian Win- 
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ther! He roved through thy forests; he warbled 
with thy birds; for he knew every one of them by 
name. And they knew him; they confided to him 
the deep secrets of their life—the life of the lark 
soaring higher and higher to greet the morning 
sun coming in all his freshness, with all his bless- 
ings;—the life of the thrush warbling and carol- 
ing, from the innermost thicket, about all the 
wonders hidden behind the dense leafage;—the 


voice of the nightingale melancholy sighing | 
through moonlit nights, pouring out all the yearn- | 


ings of a heart. And our poet bends his head, 
and listens, and learns. And all that they told 


gave his nation in verses easy and free and light 
as a swallow’s twitter. ‘Tired of roaming about, 


he lies down; and see, the earth is clad with grasses | 


and flowers; and they salute him and welcome 
him, the singer, their best friend. The daffodil 
tells him a story of happy love; the violet hides 
deep in the grass, chaste and in fear, and yet long- 
ing, longing, she dares not know for what. And 


in the silence of the night, the lily pours out his | 
heart to the rose; but a single star is watching | 


them; the rustling leaves and the mists lingering 
over the meadow, only hear these words of deep, 
passionate love. 


is shed over the scene; life awakens again; what | 
is it—dew or tears, trickling from the leaves of | 
the rose? 

Christian Winther was an optimist; he saw only | 


the beautiful in life. 
Danish nature, we forget that Denmark has but 
few really fine days of spring and summer. 


became glittering, sparkling pearls. Nature al- 


ways smiled to him, even during a thunderstorm; | 


for he loved her, and she returned that love; told 
him all the sweet secrets of her soul-life; but only 
the sweet secrets. Winther did not read Darwin; 


he did not know that the existence of each blade | 


of grass is bought by the extirpation of dozens of 
germs. He knew not how lavish that beloved 
Nature of his is; that many must perish, in order 
that one may live. All the bitter truths which 
our time has discovered, but not digested, existed 
not for him. He, the poet, is; the rose is; the 
lily is; all what exists has a right to existence; life 
is short, maybe; but life is beautiful; is stored 
with pleasures noble and pure; life will, life must, 
be lived. Let the dead bury their dead! 
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Reading his descriptions of | 


The | 
rainy autumn, the long winter, did not exist for | 
him, to whom even tears of grief and despair | 
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his poetry who does not know, who has not lived 
with, Danish nature. Therefore he is untrans- 
latable. No other nation possesses a poet so in- 
dissolubly bound to her. Not that he is greater 
than Keats, than Shelley; but the speculative 
element is strong in both of these, while Christian 
Winther and speculation have no affinity what- 
ever. Shelley is a far greater poet of Nature; but 
he is not English; he is international; it is Nature 
as she exists everywhere whom he sings of. ‘The 
west wind, the sky-lark, we all know them. But 
Zealand, the subject of one of Winther’s most 


_ charming poems, how many can understand his 
him, these numerous song-birds of Denmark, he | 


admiration for her? Here is at once his strength 


| and his limitation. 


The true lyric poet has another field where to 
show his force than that of Nature. He must 
also sing of ‘‘ what happiness may exist between 
woman and man”’—love; love, of which Christian 
Winther says, ‘‘all the sorrow which is in the 
world is wiped out of the heart, if Love but wills;” 
love, of which he later, in days of almost hope- 
less longing, says, ‘‘not yet the wort has grown 
which heals the wounds of Love.” Here we must 


| distinguish between two phases of our poet’s life, 
But morning comes; brightness | 


one characterized by his ‘*The Butterfly,” the 
other by his volume of poems, ‘‘'To One,” the 
immortal monument raised over an unflinching 
love to one of the most admirable women Den- 
mark ever bore. 

Having published his first volume of poetry, 
in 1828, Christian Winther at once captivated the 
Danish public by his ‘* Woodcuts,” 
small love stories, told in matchless dancing 
rhythms, the subject of which mainly was taken 
from the life of the peasantry. Humor, wit, sym- 
pathy with the feelings of that class, not always 
very deep, sometimes even extremely light, but 
bold and simple, meet us here on every page. 
And it is easy to understand how our poet came 
to writing these verses. Roving about through 
the silence and peace of Zealand’s vast forests, he 
suddenly is awakened from his dreams by low 
whispering voices. There they stand below yon 
beech, Chresten and Lene: he speaks, she listens; 
he insists, she gives him her hand; he ardently 
embraces her; now she gets fiery; it appears to 
her ‘“‘a most pleasant pastime; again and again 
she strokes his red cheeks; places her hand round 
his neck; and returns kiss with kiss.” And at 
night-time, the poet tells, the fathers of the two 


a series of 


And Christian Winther is a national poet; to | young people meet at the inn, and talk the mat- 


such an extent that no one will fully understand 


ter over; one promises to give the young couple a 
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‘‘ well-dressed bed;” the other promises ‘‘ fifteen 
lambs grazing on the meadow, and a calf and my 
fallow cow;” ‘eight pigs, and a barrow, and a 
sow,” the first one promises; and soon, and so on, 
until suddenly they pause: generosity may go too 
far. 


Farther our poet roams. It is evening. 


his shield, betray his duty to save and protect 
Denmark, his fatherland, his kingdom. And 
King Volmer realizes the depth of her love for 
Henrik, the extent of her regard for him, her 
king; and away he hurries on his snorting steed, 


| while ‘‘over the fence the friend of her heart 


Ellen | 


is bringing supper to her father’s best hand, Erik, | 


who is repairing a bridge far from the farm-house. 


She is thoughtful; this morning she visited the | 


old weird woman of the hamlet, who promised her 
many strange things, amongst others, ‘‘ three girls 
and six boys.” 
works; they sit down together on a log. 
poses; neither bread nor meat, nor the coolest 
drink, he can enjoy, for without her he shall 
never be glad. In silence they return to the 
farm. 


She reaches the place where he | 
He pro- | 


leapt and fell with joy in the arms of his love.” 
Thus Christian Winther pictured and sang of 
love amongst Danish peasants. But, grown up in 
the country as he was, he had seen Hans and 
Grethe, Erik and Ellen, later in life. Helas! 
Where was the love of their youthful days? Cer- 
tainly they had not separated; they still were 
together, for they were Danes; they had children, 


sometimes many children; and they were so ac- 
| customed to each other that they never realized 


Now and then she smiles to him; ‘‘each | 


smile was like the brightest dawn;” at the moment | 


of departure, she presses her cheek to his: 


‘“To-morrow with father and mother you'll speak.” 


nightingale throbs.” 


the change which had taken place, never remem- 
bered the days of their love, so full of desire. 
Our poet shrugs his shoulders. Well versed in 
Latin as he was, he probably remembered Cicero’s 
words: ‘Change of mind is not inconsistency;” 


| and away he turned from humanity back to nature. 
Night closes in; ‘‘the cuckoo sleeps, and the | 


Hush! our poet listens; it | 


is the hour when Hans meets his Grethe, ‘near | 


the willow, behind the minister’s barn,” 
“To kiss and to embrace the summer night through.” 


‘Silently they speak sweet words of love.” 


‘1 | true thinker, a free one, without all forms of 


wish to God you were my wife for God and for | 


man.” 
old lord; punish them he must for the freedom 
taken; in the chains of wedlock they shall be 
confined forever. 

Farther through the night our poet wanders; 
strange whisperings sound from the leaves of the 
old, old oaks; scenes of olden days reappear. 
There he comes, King Volmer, the irresistible, 
on his neighing steed, followed by his glitter- 
ing and light-hearted cavaliers. At Else’s 
humble hut he stops, where she is sitting ’mongst 


tulips and roses and peonies, ‘‘ herself the great- | 


est charm of the garden.” Words sweet like 
honey, promises intoxicating like wine, pass over 
his lips. She blushes; with deep reverence she 
bends low for her master and king; it would be 
improper simply to refuse him. 


Then out of the bushes steps the stern | 





But the image of | 


her Henrik, her beloved, the lowest of the swains | 
of the king, is steadily before her mind; and she | 


demands of the king, as true tokens of his love, 
sacrifices which she fully knows he cannot bring : 
he shall give up his crown, his royal mission, 
his stately life; he shall walk behind the plough, 
and be happy in her simple hut; he shall break 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


But there, in the midst of nature, he sees the 
apparent symbol of inconsistency, and yet of 
beauty in a certain form—the butterfly. From 
the lily to the rose, from the forget-me-not to the 
auricula he flies, ‘‘the frivolous fellow,” ‘‘ who 
has broken all chains,” and who therefore is ‘‘a 


Philistinism,” and they must not complain, the 
sweet little flowers; if he has allured them, they 
certainly have allured him; both parties have 
sinned—no! none of them; for life is short, and 
the butterfly got his wings to soar. And for a 
period of our poet’s life undoubtedly the butter- 
fly became his ideal. His songs bear too many 
testimonies thereof. Remembering this, I can 
understand why many intelligent Danish women 
of to-day speak so disparagingly about Christian 
Winther. The love of the butterfly does not satisfy 
the whole-souled woman of to-day; she wants to 
be loved as she herself loves, giving her soul, her 
whole life; staking her sole existence, here and 
hereafter, on this one true love of her life. And 
she is right, the noble, the self-conscious woman 
of 1884, who knows that she gives her whole un- 
divided existence, and who demands equivalence 
from the man to whom she whispers ‘‘I love!” 
But let her remember that those verses of Chris- 
tian Winther were written fifty years ago, when 
most women differed so widely from her! Let her, 
helas! look around amongst her own sisters of 
to-day, and let her realize in truth, though with 
sorrow, that the philosophy of the butterfly is not 
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entirely groundless. From flower to flower he 
flies, kisses them all, takes even here and there a 
drop of their sweetest honey: what matters it all? 
Perhaps they dream of him, a summer’s- night 
through; the next day they are mown, and placed 
before the cattle. 
cattle that the butterfly has kissed them, that they 
still dream of the winged visitor. 
them and gulps them up and sinks them again, 
and is unconcerned about all the sweetness and 
charm of a dream. And the flowers, poor weak 
things, sometimes believe it to be their mission in 
the world to gratify the appetite of the dull, 
heavy cattle. This the butterfly knows; he has 
seen too many examples thereof. Woman of to- 
day, woman of the future! do not cease to con- 
demn his philosophy of life; but look around you 
and see who taught him so! And—his faults be 
what they may—he can teach you the lesson which 
you need more than any other. “Live, live, do 
not dream! Waste not your days with thoughts 
of other-worldliness! This life, these senses, we 
shall never get again, and we have got them to 
use them.” 


‘“*Her whom I now shall love, I must adore.” 
These words, quoted from the writings of the 
charming, the memorable Thomasine Gyllem- 
bourg, are said to have been the motto of the 
first edition of Christian Winther’s ‘‘To One.” 
Leaving out all dangerous speculations which this 
little word ‘‘now” may awaken, let us at once 
endeavor to be unprejudiced enough to admire 
this unequalled collection of small lyrics. The 
butterfly is dead; no! the butterfly has reassumed 
his ancient ré/e, has become the symbol of soul, 
of consistency, of eternity. ‘‘ Neither the world 
nor you,” thus it sounds in the matchless strains 
of the introduction, ‘‘neither the world nor you 
shall ever fully know what my heart, before and 
now, did suffer and must suffer; but each strain 
full of sadness, betraying my smart, each lay of 
sorrow born out of my heart, each vision and each 
leaf, each sigh and each thought, which I—sorrow- 
ful or glad—shall gather on the way, shall eter- 
nally be thine, as I myself am thine, till Death 
will relieve me from the thorny path of grief; till 
in eternal fulgor all yearnings be fused, till dis- 
solved is the dissonance which severs us here.” 
Discreet as Christian Winther was, all accounts of 
his life must also be thus; yet, it cannot be any 
breach of discretion—now, when both are dead— 
to say that ‘‘the dissonance” which severed them 
was her husband. No word in the poems to her 
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alludes to him; he did not exist for her enthusi- 


astic admirer, her ‘‘ poet,” as he tells us that she 
calls him, again and again. But to her the hus- 
band existed; hence, that deep, that endless sad- 


_ness of hers which meets us in so many of his 
And it does not trouble the | 


verses. These are alike wonderful in rhythm, 


_in simplicity of thought, and in deep glowing 
The cattle eats | 


passion. ‘They treat of no great dramatic scenes; 
She has told him 
how the roaring waves, the wild tempest, can only 
calm her mind; humbly he brings his song, * not 
wild and fresh as the sea,” ‘‘ only a child who has 
wept too much.” Qh, tired though he is, can’t 
she give him all her sorrow to bear! The words 
of Goethe can calm her thoughts; he thanks the 
old master for his eternal gifts; yet in her heart 
Goethe must not reign; there he, he only, will 
live. She gives him a lock of her blonde hair, 
the leaf of a rose so red; both he places near his 
warm heart; the rose leaf withers; but the hair 
remains shining and soft; like the finest gold, it 
can endure the strongest glow. She sends hima 
bouquet, and he thanks her for this “letter writ- 
ten in flowers.” Out he wanders into the woods; 
all the birds sing so charmingly, ‘‘ for they had 
nothing else to do”; he thinks of her who is not 
near him, he thinks of her, dear to his heart, and 
everything around him thinks as he: the oak, the 
pine, and all the little birds in the grove. All 
want to console him; the frivolous wind whispers 
so much into his ear; the starling has so much, 
so much that is beautiful, to say; and yet, they 
cannot soothe his longing mind; it will not listen 
to them. ‘Then I will yearn with all the blue 
flowers; then I will rove with all the little birds, 
and sigh with the fleet winds; then I will wander 
my way alone, then I will consecrate to her every 
sigh, every song, all my deep grief.” Suddenly 
he is seized with fear that she, like most of her 
Danish sisters, steeped as they are in vague dreams 
of another world in which a merciful God will 
realize for them what they themselves did not 
dare to realize in this life—that she shall ‘‘let 
time pass unused; ” the thread of life, spun of red 
and black, is so short; ‘‘ beloved, dear, come to 
my heart; ” if she only wills, both shall dream the 


| same dream, but “let time not pass unused!” 


And she — what a woman she must have been! 
At once, fully listening to the voice of her heart, 
and yet never faltering on the path of duty! 
Suffering and struggling, and at last victorious. 
We meet in all her lover’s verses not one line 


directly describing her; and yet we see her lovely 
features emerging between the lines. How Danish 
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she is! Deeply moved to her innermost core, and 
yet calm, serene! How many a reproachful glance 
her poet has received as thanks for his immortal 
verses,— reproachful, because he too often forgets, 
no, never realizes (man as he is), the horrors of 
her position. Again and again she tells him that 
years are passing, that life is flying, that she is 
getting old, that all her beauties which he loves to 
sing of, her cheeks, her hair, her voice, will soon 
wear the stamp of old age; but he answers in his 
most beautiful poem: ‘Thou shalt see how I shall 
love thee then!” This promise was realized. The 
poems ‘*To One” never ceased to flow from his 
pen. Later the world got but few of them; but 
she, his wife—for at last she became his wife — 
got them all. ‘To her they belonged; to her only 
they had real worth. 


After his marriage, Christian Winther only pub- 
lished one considerable work, ‘‘The Flight of the 
Hart, in 1855.” Though it contains the often- 
repeated song, ‘‘ Where dost thou shine, my star!” 
though its verses are as full of rhythm as most of 
his poetry; though it contains stanzas of great 
beauty; the many admirers of this, our poet’s 


largest work, will not be able to save it from the | 
| politics are a contest between, on the one side, the 


unmerciful criticisms of the severest critic, Time. 


And as he will doom this poem to forgetfulness, | 
so he will doom many a page of Christian Win- | 
Self-criticism our poet did not pos- | 
sess; naively he published what he wrote; and | 
sometimes the gems of his poetry are deeply hid- | 


ther’s works. 


den. But we who know him, who love his mem- 
ory, will throw a veil over all his faults, all his 
short-comings. He was but a human being; he 
never pretended to be more. 


the full extent of this word. And glad we are, 


when we listen to those -who knew him and who | 
loved him, when they tell us that the stream of | 
poetry which once gladdened a nation, and which 

seemed so suddenly to stop, never ceased, but that | 
each day of his life with her who became his teacher | 


of ethics, and whose life he brightened and made 


cheerful, was a poem, a poem lived in full reality, | 
And after all, | 


not written down in dead words. 
are not art and poetry substitutes for the defects 
of our daily life? 
tend towards a goal— far, far off, indeed! — where 


statues are not needed, such will be the beauty of | 
' ones of England, as if there were no republics 


living men and women; where poetry is not needed, 


such will be the rhythm and glow of their speech! | 
To realize the dreams of youth is the true life-work | 
Often when reading | 


of every man and woman. 
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Nay, his strength | 
consisted therein, that he was human, human to | 


Does not the course of the world | 
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the poems ‘‘ To One,” I close my eyes, dreaming 
of the beautiful reality of which they only were 


forebodings. 
THORKILD A, SCHOVELIN. 


A LETTER. 


To the Editor of SCANDINAVIA: 


Dear Sir— When I wrote you a letter setting 
forth my views of the political struggle now going 
on in the Scandinavian countries—what it means 
and where it points to—I did so simply in order 
to comply with a request of yours, made more 
than once, but certainly not in order to have my 
letter cross-examined, paragraph by paragraph. 
Yea, it seems to me that even though my views 
were not yours, you might have waited with your 
comments to the next number of the paper. In 
any exchange of opinions there must be perfect 
partie egale. 

As the case now stands, I feel compelled to cut 
free my views from all the wrappage in which you 
have embaled them, for I want to present them 


| to your readers unobscured. 


* * * *. * 
We agree ‘‘that the present Scandinavian 


peasantry and the lower bowrgeoise (and behind 
them the working-men), and on the other side, 
those classes from which the bureaucracy is 
recruited, to-wit: A contest for self-government 
in a wide sense.” 

But, in opposition to you, I urged that in this 
contest the ‘‘ royal medicine” will not suffice. 
No man—and least of all a king, pampered, as he 
is, with vanity—can place himself above the party 
movement. He can remain outside of it, entirely 
indifferent. But that is a position you hardly 
would recommend. I also urged that it would 
be against the direct testimony of history to 
expect a social or political class contest, such as 
ours, settled by the king, and we Scandinavians 
have less reason than any one else to indulge in 
such expectations—we who have the honor of 
knowing our own dynasties. 

To this you have answered nothing. 

You speak of America’s unfortunate arrange- 
ment of the presidential election, as if there were 
no other arrangements, and of America’s irre- 
sponsible ministers in opposition to the responsible 


with responsible ministers. You speak of the 
unsoundness of the democracy and quote Spencer, 
as if he wanted the democracy replaced “by an 





aristocracy, and of the imperfections of universal 
suffrage, as if they were peculiar to the republic. 
You doubt whether it is universal suffrage which 
has made England free and happy, as if a republic 
contained nothing else but universal suffrage, and 
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cils, the peasants sit almost alone, and the busi- 
is excellently done. Peasants are the 
speakers not only of our county councils, but also 
of our national representations. Among us, king- 


| ship has already become a superfluous thing, and 


universal suffrage had not long ago ceased to be a | 


mark of difference between the republic and the 
monarchy. You hint at the risk we run in 
Scandinavia, of having poor presidents, such as 
the date I. A. Hansen, or Sverdrup—who, when 
the time of the presidents comes, shall, no doubt, 
also be the late—as if I wanted any president at 
all in a republic. 

No, my dear friend, all this has as little to do 
with my letter as the varying saltiness of the 
ocean now rolling between us. 

* * * ok ok 

I wrote: ‘‘No element worthy of life, and 
‘apable of development, is in any free state thus 
protected by the monarchy, that this thereby gains 
a right to continued existence. On the contrary, 
in many ways it hinders the noblest efforts of the 
nation.” But I added that—in spite of this—the 
monarchy has a right to maintain itself as long as 
it is supported by the view which the majority 
holds of it, so that at the present moment, in the 
Scandinavian countries, the problem is simply: 
How to change the majority’s view. 

This seems to me to contain no provocation. 
It is, at all events, very far from preaching revo- 
lution. 

But you have paid no regard to it. You say: 
Since in Scandinavia we have the monarchy, and 
since we certainly should be the losers by a revo- 
lution, we ought to keep it; as if that were at 
variance with my opinion. It is not—unless your 
words shall be thus understood: since we have the 
monarchy now, we ought to keep it forever. 

The three Scandinavian peoples are three 
peasant peoples; the Norwegian more especially 
so. But there comes a time when a peasant 
people begins to feel that it cannot use a king 
with a court as the top of its social fabric. There 
comes a time when the great majority finds out 
that such a construction is illogical, of no ad- 
vantage, but of much harm. 

Self-government demands that the mass of the 
people shall be possessed of a tolerably equable 
intellectual and moral development. But there 
is no people in the world which better satisfies 
this demand than the Scandinavian peoples. In 
the national representations, the peasants form 
the majority, and the representations do their 
work with great prudence. In the county coun- 


in any machine at work that which is superfluous 
means waste. 
aa * * * * 
I said that among the small European states 
the most progressive, when they become republics, 


| throw up their membership of the war-hell of the 


| to use international arbitration, and that 


kings, and make agreements with all other peoples 
the 
United States of America, “the stronghold of 


| liberty on earth,” would feel compelled to guar- 





| to-day, you might be right. 


antee such agreements, not only in the interest of 
the commerce of the world, but also in the in- 
terest of the development of the race. 

You answer that England is better fitted for 
such a réle than America. May be; but England 
is a part of Europe, and a prominent member of 
the war-hell; and within a generation or two 
America has double the power of England. But 
America will not, you add; America has recently 
flirted with Russia; America cares not a snap for 
the small European peoples, etc. 

If the question were solely of the America of 
But I believe, with 


Herbert Spencer, in a necessary evolution. I be- 


| lieve in a time when every people shall feel that its 
| own welfare and peace and honor depend upon the 


| republic. 





| them so far. 
agree with you, Mr. Editor, in recommending the 
_ two gentlemen to use evolution and not revolution 
| —should they find it impossible to keep within the 


welfare and peace and honor of every other people. 
I believe in a time when the greatest people on the 
globe shall feel a natural affinity just to the high- 
est ideas and a natural responsibility even before 
their meanest brethren. 

* 2 * * * 

I said, that with all my heart I wish King Oscar 
and King Christian to live long, because they work 
so steadily and so effectively in the interest of the 
You dislike that passage. But why? 
Are you still speculating in a Danish tadbouret’ 
You recommend “evolution” instead of ‘ revolu- 
tion.” So do I, and really, I don’t think that 
King Oscar and King Christian will ever make 
revolution. I don’t think that their involuntars 
labor in the interest of the republic will ever carry 
Nevertheless—though I perfectly 


bounds of evolution, ef dien! a short cut is also 
a road. Yours truly, 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
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EDWARD BRANDES’ ** AN ENGAGEMENT.” 


It is not my intention to write a criticism of 
that play; it needs none. I simply want to offer 
a few explanatory remarks on its parentage, its 
method, etc., which may, or may not, add to the 
pleasure of reading it. 


Twenty-five years ago the Norwegian literature 


took a new departure, or rather, it began. During 


the centuries of union between Norway and Den- 
mark the two countries had only one common 
literature, and it was Danish. The amount of 
talent which the Norwegian people spent in that 
literature was very considerable, but the attempts 
which have been lately made of tracing a specifical 
influence of Norwegian nationality on the Danish 
literature are silly. When the union ceased, in 
1814, there was left behind a number of minor 
Danish poets in Norway, who wrote their verses 
and had them printed, and thereby served, it may 
be hoped, some unknown purpose. 

In the next generation there arose an extremely 
noisy controversy in Norway. It was a contro- 
versy between Norwegian and Danish, between 
clear rationalism and speculative theology, between 
the practical stir of democratic republicanism and 
the glittering dignity of the constitutional mon- 
archy, etc., etc. It was a controversy between 
everything and everything. But though it was 
chiefly carried on with the pen, and only in excep- 
tional cases with the whip, it produced no literary 
work of real merit. It was only an introduction, 
a preparation, an education. That office, how- 
ever, it filled with singular success; and when, 
between 1850 and 1860, the Norwegian literature 
suddenly sprung, Athene-like, into existence, it 
was immediately apparent that its two great 
leaders — Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and Henrik 
Ibsen—had been anticipated by the prologus. 

Bjérnson and Ibsen have exercised great influ- 
ence on each other, though in structure of genius 
they are very different. Bjérnson is a poet; Ibsen 
isa critic. Bjérnson has that power of attraction, 
not to say compulsion, which characterizes the 
truly creative mind. 
responsibility in the reader. When he has spoken 
there must be an answer, and the answer must be 
aclear Yes or No. A book by him has no audience 
until it becomes twenty-five years old. On its 
appearance it has only friends and foes. Ibsen, 
on the contrary, stops short at the suggestion, the 
explanation, the instruction. He may startle the 
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He appeals to a feeling of | 


| able to lift. 
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reader, but he does not force him into a decision. 
He may warn all passers-by that the house is fall- 
ing, but he does not tear it down himself. It is 
true that in ‘‘The Glove” one of the principal 
arguments has been overlooked, and yet, as soon 
as Svava appeared she found thousands and thou- 
sands of followers. It is probable that in ‘A 
Fairy-Nest ” no more striking or more pointed 
argument could be presented, and yet no one has 
ever dreamt of following Nora, nor ever will. 

The two great Norwegian poets made their 
name and their fame in Denmark. It was the 
intense interest with which the Danish people re- 
ceived their creations, and the unanimous verdict 
which the Danish public pronounced upon their 
powers, that formed their position in Norway. 
Nevertheless, however great was the enthusiasm 
they produced in the reading world in Denmark, 
for a long time they had no influence at all on 
Danish literature. Twenty-five years elapsed, 
during which the Danish literature plodded along, 
utterly unconcerned of that which took place in 
Norway—as if it had nothing to learn there, as if 
it were incapable even of a little imitation; and it 
is only within the last two years that Bjérnson 
has found a disciple in Denmark in Henrik 
Pontoppidan, and Ibsen one in Edward Brandes. 


Edward Brandes is a young man, and all 
talents, essentially critical, are slow of growth. 
It would consequently be very hazardous to say 
whether or not he ever will equal his master in 


mass of power. Ibsen himself was not made in 
one day. It took something like twenty years 
before he became the man we now know. But it 
cannot be denied that there was even in his first 
attempts, while he still attacked his tasks a little 
awkwardly, a singular vehemence which was very 
far from exhausting itself in the tempest of his 
diction, but told in a most impressive manner of 
a will which certainly would never give in, even 
though it should happen to have a mountain to 
move. In the two dramas by Edward Brandes to 
which I here refer—‘“‘ A Visit,” and ‘“‘ An Engage- 
ment ”’—the problems which the author has placed 
before himself are solved with consummate skill; 
but this sustained strength which characterizes 


_ the execution, and is vividly felt at every turn, 


says nothing about how big a load it might be 
One advantage, however, he has 
above his master. He knows himself thoroughly. 
He knows the nature, the character, the limits of 
his talent, and he lays out his plan in perfect 
harmony with his power of performance. 
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Of course, in order to be true criticism, criti- | 


cism must be exercised by virtue of an ideal higher 
than that realized in the object criticised. Criti- 
cism from below is always silly. 
critic just because he has not the power of givinga 
positive representation of his ideal. He can reveal 
it only indirectly, only by a process of reflection; 
and here is a flaw in Henrik Ibsen’s art. 


| 
| 


But a critic isa | 


[ Vou. I, No. 10, 
such as they are, and leaves the question of right 
and wrong completely out of consideration. Ile 
shows that the engagement between this young 
man and this young girl must either be broken or 
end in a miserable marriage, but he does not say 


_whether the one or the other ought to be done. 
| He suffers the young man to reap a kind of con- 


Every | 


now and then he is allured into attempts at posi- | 
tive representation, and every now and then the | 


attempts fail. In 


**Social Pillars” the chief | 


character of the play proposes to set himself right | 


with the society in which he lives by making an 
open confession of the wrongs he has committed. 
But this method of reconciliation, which, psycho- 
logically, so often is the only true one, is com- 
pletely impossible socially. Society tolerates no 
open confession, and society is right. He who 
needs the open confession must know that the 





proceeding necessarily places him outside of | 
_ fore, and by representing that something in such a 


society. The slightest acquaintance with church- 
discipline, especially such as practiced in the 


Protestant churches, gives irrefragable proofs that | 
| be a much simpler affair than it now is. 


to society open confession is rank poison. In 
**Gjengangerne ”— an untranslatable title — he 
formulates the law of inheritance in such a 


manner that, were the formula true, the law | 


would kill off the whole race in a few generations. 
He seems to say that it is only the champagne, the 
truffles, the debaucheries which propagate them- 


selves from father to son, and to overlook that life | 


has a power of self-regeneration which is asserted 
by every new existence, and forms the funda- 
mental constituent of its definition. 
Nest” ends with the young wife leaving her hus- 
band and children, leaving them for good. 
She feels that her right of self-development is 


**A Fairy- | 


Why? | 


insidiously stolen from her in her marriage; she | 
feels that her duty of personal truth is impossible | 


under the circumstances given;—then a low bang 
of a door opened and closed, and she is gone forever. 
But there have been times in which the conflict 
between the inherent duty of personal truth and 
the assumed or accepted duties growing out of the 
surroundings, presented itself with much greater 
force than it does or can do in the nineteenth 
century, and millions of human beings have tried 
exactly the same experiment as Nora tries, and 
they have all failed. 
osition which history can be said to have proved, 
it is this: in a leap there is no salvation. 


tempt not altogether unmixed with pity, and he 
allows the young girl to shelter herself behind a 
kind of pity not entirely foreign to contempt, but 
he throws stones at neither. He simply aims at 
a clear, full understanding of the fact as it is, and 
that he has reached. 


But is that poesy? the reader may ask. Well, 


| when speaking of a great picture, people are apt 


to overlook that first quality on which all its great- 
ness depends: its power to teach the eye, how to 
look better at nature and find more in her, by 
showing it something which it has not seen be- 


manner as to make the understanding of it irresist- 
ible. If that were not overlooked, esthetics would 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, BY TH. A. SCHOVELIN 
AND FRANCIS F. BROWNE. 


(Continued) 
Vi. 
The ‘* Anna Dorthea,” in the North Sea, was 
pounding along under shortened sail. The weather 
was thick, the air dense ; there was a falling ba- 

rometer. 

It had been a short trip this time. 
Sons, wine merchants of Havre, had made better 
offers than the old houses in Bordeaux. At each 
one of his later trips, Captain Spang had said it 
should be his last. He would “lay up” at home; 
he was growing too stout and clumsy for the sea, 
and now he could trust fully to Tonnes, his first 
mate. The captain’s big broad face was flushed 
as usual; he always looked as if he were illumi- 
nated by a setting October sun; there was no 


Leroy 


| change here—rather, the sunset tint was stronger. 


If there is any moral prop- | 


| of sullen tumult, gradually relaxed. 


Edward Brandes absolutely refrains from any | 


attempt at a positive representation of his ideal. 
He paints the character, passions, actions, destinies 


But Ténnes noted how the features, which he 
knew both in moments of simple good-nature and 
He thought 
that it would soon be time for his old skipper to 
‘lay up”; yet, perhaps, a few trips might still be 
made. 
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‘* Holloa, Ténnes! let her go about, before the 
next squall strikes her. She lies so dead on this 
bow.” 

The skipper had raised his head above the 
cabin stairs. As usual, he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
and his scanty hair fluttered in the wind. When 
he had warned his mate, he again disappeared in 
his cabin. 

TOnnes gave the order to the man at the helm, 
and hurried to help at the main-braces. The 
double-reefed main-top-sail swung about, the 
‘‘Anna Dorthea” caught the wind somewhat 
sluggishly, and not without getting considerable 
water over her; then followed the fore-top-sail, 
the reefed fore sail, and the try-sail. When 
the tacking was finished, and the sails had again 
‘aught the wind, the try-sail was torn from the 
bolt-ropes with a loud crack. 

The captain’s head appeared again. 

‘We must close-reef!” said he. 

The last reef was taken in; the storm came 
down and lashed the sea; the air grew more and 
more threatening ; the waves dashed over the deck 
at each plunge of the old bark in the sea. The 
old vessel, which had carried her captain for a 
generation, lay heavily on the water—Toénnes 
thought ¢oo heavily. 

The second mate—the same who had played the 
accordeon at the inn—came over to TOnnes. 

‘“‘It was wrong to stow the china-clay at the 
bottom and the casks on top; she lies horribly 
dead, and I’m afraid we shall have to use the 
pumps.” 

“Yes, I said so to the old man, but he would 
have it that way,” answered Tonnes. ‘‘ We shall 
have a wet night.” 

‘We shall for sure,” said the second mate. 

Ténnes crawled up to the helm, and looked at 
the compass. ‘T'wo men were at the helm— 
lashed fast. Ténnes looked up into the rigging 
and out to windward; then suddenly he cried, 
with the full force of his lungs: 

** Look out for a breaker!” 

Toénnes himself helped at the wheel; but the 
vessel only half answered the helm. The greater 
portion of the sea struck the bow, the quarter, and 
the bulwarks and stanchions amidship, so that they 
creaked and groaned. One of the men at the helm 
had grasped Tdnnes, who would otherwise have 
been swept into the lea-scupper. When the ship 
had righted from the terrible blow, the captain 
stood on the deck in his oil-cloth suit. 

‘* Are any men missing?” cried he, through the 
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| crew. 
_ were prepared for this, and that they had ceased 
| to hope, although they had not stopped work at 
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streaming fore and aft, unable to escape quickly 


enough through the dead-lights. 

The storm raged with undiminished power. 
The crew—and amongst them Prussian, who had 
been promoted to be ship’s-dog—by and by dove 
forward through the seething salt-water and the 
fragments of wreck that covered the deck. 

Now it was noticed that the second mate was 
missing. 

The captain looked at TOnnes, and then out on 
the wild sea. He scarcely glanced at the crushed 
long-boat; even if a boat could have been launched, 
it would have been too late. TOnnes and his skip- 
per were dauntless men, who took things as they 
were. If any help could have been given, they 
would have given it. But their eyes sought vainly 
for any dark speck amidst the foaming waves—and 
it was necessary to take care of themselves, the 
vessel, and the crew. 

**God save his soul!” murmured Captain Spang. 

Tonnes passed his hand across his brow, and 
went to his duty. 

Evening set in; the wind increased rather than 
decreased. 

«She is taking in water,” said the captain, who 
had sounded the pumps. 

Ténnes assented. 

‘“We must change her course,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘*She pitches too heavily in this sea.” 

The bark was held up to the wind as closely as 
possible. The pumps were worked steadily, but 
often got out of order on account of the china- 
clay, which mixed with the water down in the hold. 

It was plain that the vessel grew heavier and 
heavier; her movements in climbing a breaker 
were more and more dead. 

During the night a cry arose: again one of the 
crew was washed overboard. 

It was a long night, and a wet one, as Ténnes 
had predicted. Several times the skipper dived 
down into his cabin—Tonnes knew perfectly well 
what for, but he said nothing. But few words 
were spoken on board the ‘‘ Anna Dorthea,” that 
night. 

In the morning, the captain, returning from 
one of his excursions down below, declared that 
the cabin was half-full of water. 

‘“We must look out for a sail,” he said, ab- 
ruptly, and somewhat huskily. 

Ténnes passed the word round amongst the 
One might read on their faces that they 


uw 


howling of the wind and the roaring of the water | the pumps. 
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The whole of the weather bulwark, the cook’s 
cabin, and the long-boat, were crushed or washed 
away; the water could be heard below the hatches. 
While keeping a sharp look-out for sails, many 
an eye glanced at the yawl as the last resort. 


But on board Captain Spang’s vessel the words 


were not yet spoken which carried with them the 
doom of the ship: ‘* We are sinking!” 

In the gray-white of the dawn a waft was to be 
hoisted; the bunting was tied together at the mid- 
dle and raised half-mast high. 

Both the captain and Ténnes had lashed them- 
selves aft; for now the bark was but little better 
than a wreck, over which the billows broke inces- 
santly, as the vessel, reeling like a drunken man, 
exposed herself to the violent attacks of the sea 
instead of parrying them. 

** A sail to windward, captain!” cried TOunes. 

Captain Spang only nodded. 

‘**She holds her course!” 
excitedly. 

** No,” said Tonnes, quietly. 
us, and bears down upon us!” 

The captain again nodded. 

*<*Tis a brig!” cried one of the crew. 

«* A schooner-brig! ” Ténnes corrected. ‘‘ She 
carries her sails finely. Iam sure she is a fruit- 
trader.” 


cried one of the crew, 


‘““She has seen 


At last, the strange vessel was so near that they 
could see her deck each time she was thrown 
upon her side in the violent, seething sea. 


> 


> exclaimed Toén- 
‘““Do you remember, captain, the time 


oe) 


“Yes, *tis the schooner-brig! 
nes. 
Oe a 5 

Again Captain Spang nodded. He acted 
strangely. Tonnes looked sharply at him, and 
shook his head. 

Now Tonnes hailed the vessel: 

** Help us!—We are sinking!” 

At this moment, two or three of the bark’s 
crew rushed towards the yawl, although Toénnes 
warned them back. 

Captain Spang seemed changed. Evidently 
some opposing feelings contended within him. 
Seeing the insubordination of the men, he only 
shrugged his shoulders, and let TOnnes take full 
charge. 

The men were in the yaw], still hanging under 
the iron davits. Now they cut the ropes; the 
yawl touched the water. The crew of the other 
vessel motioned warningly; but it was too late. 
A sea seized the yaw] with its small crew, and the 
next moment crushed it against the main-chains 
of the bark. Their shipmates raised a cry and 
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rushed to help them; but help was impossible. 
Boat and crew had disappeared. 

** Didn’t I say so?” cried Tonnes, with flaming 
eyes. 

Over there in the schooner-brig all was activity. 
From the ‘** Anna Dorthea,” they could plainly 
see how the captain gave his orders. He ma- 
neweuvred his vessel like an excellent sailor. ‘To 
board the wreck in such a sea would be madness. 
Therefore, they unreeved two long lines and at- 
tached them to the long-boat, one on each side, 
Then they laid breeching under the boat, and 
hauled it up amidships by means of tackle. Tak- 
ing advantage of a moment when their vessel was 
athwart the seas, they unloosed the tackle, and 
the boat swung out over the side; then they cut 
the breeching, the boat fellon the water aft, and 
now both lines were eased off quickly; while the 
brig caught the wind, the boat drifted towards the 
stern-sheets of the bark. 

Ténnes was ready with a boat-hook, and con- 
nections were quickly made between the vessel and 
the wreck. 

‘Quick now!” cried TOnnes. ‘* Every man in 
the boat! Nobody takes his clothes with him ! 
We may be thankful if we save our lives.” 

The men were quickly over the stern-sheets and 
down in the boat. Prussian whined, and kept 
close to Captain Spang, who had not moved one 
step on the deck. 

““Come, captain!’ 
skipper by the arm. 

“*What’s the matter!’ 
angrily. 

Tonnes looked at him. Prussian barked. 

‘We must get into the boat, captain. 
vessel may sink at any moment. [> 


’ cried Tonnes, taking the 


’ 


asked the old man, 


The 
Come! 

The captain pressed his sou’-wester down over 
his forehead, and glanced around his deck. 

The men in the boat cried out to them to 
come. 

“‘ Well!” said Captain Spang, but with an air 
so absent-minded and a bearing so irresolute that 
Tonnes at last took a firm hold on him. 

Prussian showed his teeth at his former mas- 
ter. 

**You go first!” exclaimed Ténnes, snatching 
the dog and throwing him down to the men, who 
were having hard work to keep the boat from 
wrecking. 

When the dog was no longer on the deck, it 
seemed as if Captain Spang’s resistance was 
broken. ‘Ténnes did not let go his hold on him; 
but the young mate had to use almost superhuman 
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force to get the heavy old man down over the ves- 
sel and placed on a seat in the boat. 

As soon as they had observed this from the 
brig, they hauled in both lines. The boat moved 
back again; but it was a dangerous voyage, and 
all were obliged to lash themselves fast to the 
thwarts with ropes placed there for that purpose. 

Captain Spang was like a child. Ténnes had 
to tie him fast. The old man sat with his face 
hidden in his hands, his back turned toward his 
ship, inactive, and unconscious of what took place 
around him. 

At last, when, after an incredible struggle, all 
were on the deck of the schooner-brig, her captain 
same forward, placed his hand on his old friend’s 
shoulder, and said: 

“It was the second time, old friend! Well, 
well; we all cling to life, and the vessel over there 
was old.” 

Captain Spang started. 
his friend’s hand-shaking. 

“«My vessel, I say! My papers! All that I have 
is in the vessel, I say. I must go aboard, do you 
hear? I must go aboard. Heavens! how could I 
forget?” 

The other skipper and Ténnes looked at each 
other. 

Captain Spang wrung his hands, and stamped 
on the deck, staring intently at his sinking ves- 
sel. She was still afloat; what did he care for the 
gale and the heavy sea? He belonged to the old 
school of skippers; he was bound to his vessel by 
ties longer than any saving-line, heavier than any 
hawser ; he had left his ship in a bewildered 
state, and had taken nothing with him which 
might prove what he possessed and how long he 
had possessed it. His good old vessel was still 
floating on the water. He must, he would go 
there: if nobody would go with him, he would go 
alone. 

All remonstrances were in vain. 

Ténnes pressed the other captain’s hand. 

‘‘There is nothing else to be done. I know 
him.” 

- So do I,” was the answer. 

Captain Spang and his mate were again in the 
boat. As they were on the point of starting, a 
loud whine and violent barking sounded from the 
deck, and Prussian showed his one eye over the 
railing. 

“Stay where you are!” cried Ténnes. 
shall be back soon.” 

But the dog did not understand him. 
he had his doubts. No one can say. 


He scarcely returned 


“We 


Perhaps 
He sprang 
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overboard ; Ténnes seized him by the ear, and 
hauled him into the boat. 

And then the two men and the dog ventured 
back. 

This time the old man climbed on board his 
vessel without assistance. 

Prussian whined in the boat. 

“Throw that dog up to me,” cried the master. 

Tonnes did so. 

‘*Shall I come up and help you?” he called 
out. 

**No, I can find my own way.” 

‘But hurry, captain! do you understand?” 
said Ténnes, who anxiously noticed that the mo- 
tions of the vessel were becoming more and more 
dangerous, while he needed all his strength to keep 
the boat clear of the wreck. 

An answer came from the bark, but he could 
not catch it. In this moment Ténnes remembered 
the day when he rowed the captain out on the bay 
to the brig. His next thought was Nanna. If 


she knew where they were! 


And at this thought the mate’s breast was filled 
with contending emotions. The dear, blessed girl! 
Oh, if her father would only come! 
‘Captain !” cried Tonnes; ‘‘ Captain Spang! 
for God’s sake, come! Leave those papers alone. 
The vessel is sinking. We may at any moment 


” 


He paused. 

The captain stood at the stern-sheets. At his 
side was Prussian, squinting down into the boat. 
There was an entirely strange expression in An- 


| dreas Spang’s face; a double expression—one mo- 


ment hard and defiant, the next almost solemn. 
The sou’-wester had fallen from his old head. 
His scanty hairs fluttered in the wind. He had in 


| his hand a parcel of papers and a coil of rope. 
| He pointed toward the brig. 


‘“There,” he cried, throwing the package and 
the rope down to Ténnes. ‘‘Give the skipper 
this new line for his trouble. He has used plenty 
of rope for us. You go back. I remain here. 
my . . . love. . . tothe 
You and she. . . 
Youtwo . . . God bless you!” 

‘*Captain!” cried Ténnes in affright. 
are sick; come, letme . . . ” 

He prepared to spring on board. 

Captain Spang lifted his hand threateningly, 


“You 


and Prussian barked furiously. 


I, we belong together. 


‘‘Stay down there, boy, I say! The vessel and 
You shall take care of the 


girl. Good-bye!” 





The *‘Anna Dorthea” rolled heavily over on 
one side, righted again, and then began to plunge 
her head downwards, like a whale that, tired of 
the surface, seeks rest at the bottom. The crew 
of the brig hauled in the lines of the boat. Tossed 
on the turbid sea, TOnnes saw his old skipper 
leaning against the helm, the dog at his side. His 
gray hairs fluttered in the wind, as if they wafted 
a last farewell; and down with vessel and dog 
went the old skipper—down into the wild sea 
which so long had borne him on her waves. 


VII. 


A door was hastily opened into the darkness 
outside. A gleam of light appeared and then dis- 
appeared; the door closed behind a figure that 
moved out from the house, through the open gate, 
and farther on, with irresolute steps, along the 
soft sandy way running between the houses and the 
huts of the small fishing town. 

The person paused, tore off his hat, and let 
the fine dust-like rain of the November evening 
sprinkle his face. Then he continued his walk, with 
irregular moticns, sometimes hastening feverishly 
forward, sometimes stopping abruptly; and so 
passed up through the town toward the smithy. 

On the steps outside of the dwelling-house of the 
smith he stood still and seemed to hesitate. The 
small yard was dead and silent; the wind, scatter- 
ing the rain, sighed in the leafless willows; far 
beyond sounded the melancholy waves breaking 
against the shore. 

The curtains were never drawn before the 
smith’s windows. He did not care for that. Every- 
body might see him. ‘To-night he was sitting at 
his table, with a small candle before him, listen- 
ing to hear if anybody crossed the stone pavement 
of the yard. 

Old Jacob, too, was sitting at his accustoined 
place. His pipe had gone out; so had the smith’s. 
Both of the men pursued their own thoughts; but 
these were not pleasant. 

The smith arose, snatched the candle, and went 
to the dvor. He threw it open; the light fell on 
the person standing outside. It was his son. 

The smith let him in, but said nothing. 
Tonnes crossed the floor, dropped down on one 
of the rude wooden chairs, and sat there—his 
head sunk upon his breast, his hat on, his legs 
stretched forward—without noticing the two old 
men. 

Then the smith asked slowly : 

** Did you see her?” 
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Ténnes looked up, and nodded. 

The smith stood for a moment watching him. 
Then he placed the candle on the table, took a 
seat, and waited. 

Not the slightest attempt at an explanation 
came from the son. 

The smith moved his chair a little, hummed, 
and began again: 

** Would she not listen at all, TOnnes?” 

The son shook his head, and nodded again. 

‘** Did she say nothing?” asked the smith. 

‘“*No. She listened to my explanation, as she 
did the other day, when I came home. I told her 
the whole story over again, and asked her only to 
give me her hand. She only looked at me—thus; 
then I arose, and she arose also; then I again 
reached my hand ; she only folded her arms, and 
said : * Good-bye.’ ” 

Tonnes poured out the words as if they were 
remembered by heart. He uttered them monot- 
onously, and, as he ended, his chin again sank 
down upon his breast. 

The smith observed him sharply, and moved 
nearer. 

** Did she say nothing else? 

ToOnnes opened his mouth, and closed it again; 
there came no sound. He took off his hat and 
looked at it as if it were a very mysterious object. 
«*Ténnes! ” said his father, a little severely. 

The young man started. He rose from his seat 
and whispered, as though to the room : 

** She said : ‘ It is all over between us!’” 

The smith and old Jacob sprang up and hurried 
to Tonnes. 

They caught him in their arms just as he was 
on the point of fainting and falling forward on the 
floor. 

“‘Tonnes ! Tonnes, my boy!” cried the smith, 
supporting the strong body, which trembled under 
the violent effort to keep back the tears. 

““T am sick,” murmured TOnnes. ‘* Let me— 
let me come in and lie down = 

The smith’s eyes had a wild expression. 

One arm supported his son; with his clenched 
right hand he knocked on the table, so that the 
light jumped up. 

‘She shall pay for this. 

ToOnnes seiz d his arm. 

“Do not say anything against her, I beg you,” 
murmured he. ‘* You must not! Oh, my God, 
how sickIam . . .” 

‘No wonder!” whispered old Jacob. 
sleep, nofood . . .” 

The two old men led him into the small cham- 


. 


She shall .. 


“No 
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ber, had him undressed, as he had not been since 
his return—and at last got him to bed. 

Ténnes lay with eyes closed. 

“* He has fever, I think,” whispered Jacob. 


‘* Yes,” said the smith, who had taken his son’s | 


hand. 

‘‘What shall.we do?” asked Jacob. 

“We will sit here till he feels better. 
make him a cup of strong coffee, as strong as you 
can. 
things. ‘To-morrow I will go and see her.” 
father. He looked as if he wished to speak. 
the eyes closed again. After a while he com- 
menced to mutter, and then to talk wildly. 

“Tt is exactly like .” began Jacob. 

“«* Be quiet!” whispered the smith. 

After a while Jacob said : 

“*T don’t think the coffee will help.” 

“No!” answered the smith. 

The two old friends remained through the 
night in the small chamber. 


[To be concluded.]} 





THE SCANDINAVIANS AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATIONS. 


The position of the Scandinavians after the 
nominations for President of the United States 
is, like that of the Irish, somewhat changed. 
Sympathizing with Blaine’s aggressiveness and 


anti-English protective tariff-policy, and disliking | 
Cleveland’s being an enemy of the professional | 


demagogue, the Irish population discloses a strong 


still remains a question whether this tendency will 


cans. 
decidedly prefer the Democratic principles. As 
well as their representative in Congress, Mr. 


Democratic platform, if not for full free-trade at 
once. The Republican party’s want of true reform- 


more evident of late. 
of the campaign of, and the strong vote cast for, 
a Norwegian Democrat, Mr. Bierman, at the last 





You shall | 


Evil things shall be driven away with evil | 
| cratic ticket. 
‘nnes opened his eyes and stared at his | 
But | 
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election of a Governor in the strong Republican 
State of Minnesota. Other signs of the times are 
two series of articles, by the old and highly 
respected Norwegian leader, Mr. Knud Lange- 
land, of North Cape, Wisconsin, and by Mr. N. 
Grevstad, a newly arrived Norwegian politician— 
articles very different as are their writers, but 
both significant in their opposition to the reign- 
ing party. And yet, we doubt whether the ma- 
jority of the Scandinavians will vote the Demo- 
If they do, they might turn the 
balance in a large part of the Northwest. But 
they belong to a race not easily moved. Their 
personal associations are more Republican than 
Democratic. True, the Republican party has 
always had a good deal of Know-Nothingism in 
its ranks, and one of the phrases in its miserable 
demagogical platform of this year proves that the 
party is not yet very friendly to foreign-born 
Americans; but the Republican leaders of the 
Northwest have always maintained good personal 
relations with the numerous Scandinavian popula- 
tion of workingmen and farmers; they have re- 
spected them and recognized their economical 
significancy and their facility for becoming Amer- 
icanized ; and the whole political organization of 
the Scandinavians has chiefly taken place under 
Republican leadership and in strong opposition to 
Catholic Irish and South-German Democrats. 
As to the liquor question, we hardly think that 
the majority of the Scandinavians sympathizes 
with the Republicans, most of them being, prob- 
ably, against prohibition; but they are, on the 


| other hand, not at all like the Germans, uniformly 
tendency to bolt the Democratic ticket; but it | 


for ‘‘ personal liberty;” they are divided on this 


| question, and a considerable portion, especially of 
be strong enough to break old party associations | 
and to carry the Irish vote over to the Republi- 

As to the Scandinavians, they at present | 
| the Republican ticket have decided to bolt Blaine 
' and to support Cleveland, who, from the Scandi- 
Knute Nelson, almost all their journals are against | 
tariff protection and for an energetic reform ; at | 
least, with the conservative limitations of the | 


the clerical Swedes, side rather with the Prohi- 
bitionists. Now, so far as we can see, a great 
number of leading Scandinavians who used to vote 


navians as from the Americans, will get most of the 
votes of the well-educated and truly liberal men. 
It seems also that the more lively, but rather 


| dubious, town populations may change their usual 
| majorities. 
atory spirit, as shown in the tax question, and the | 
corruption prevailing amongst office-holders and | 
caused by its long tenure of power, has created a | 
tendency amongst the Scandinavians to bolt the | 
Republican party, which has become more and | 
We shall here only remind | 


In Chicago, the personal popularity 
of Carter Harrison may help somewhat. He need 
hot remind the Scandinavians of his descent from 
a Danish viking, Areson, in Yorkshire ; his well- 
known honesty, his eloquence, and his other per- 
sonal qualities make him influential amongst the 
Scandinavians not less than among other foreign- 


| born citizens of this great western city. But it 


will be difficult for the Democrats to influence the 
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more important farmer population in Minnesota 
and adjoining parts of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Da- 
kota. Their leading men hold numerous county 
offices and other positions as members of the Re- 
publican party, and do not easily make new con- 
nections. Party organizations are the result of 
time and important events, and only time and 
events can change them. And it is, in a cer- 
tain way, still more difficult to change them, 
as they are founded on personal interests more 
than on principles. How great the difference is 
between practical politics and principles is at pres- 
ent illustrated by the position taken by many 
Scandinavian newspapers towards the two tickets. 


But the direction the current will take, can better | 


be seen when the actual campaign is going on. 


ROVER. 
[FROM THE DANISH OF CHR. WINTHER, BY JOHN VOLK.) 


Deep in the quiet forest, far from the path of men, 

A hunter’s house stands hidden ’mong beeches in the glen, 
Its walls are clad with ivy, but o’er the door appear, 
Among the dark green leafage, the antlers of a deer. 


The murmur of the breezes fills the air with slumb’rous 
sound 

That mingles with the baying of a far-off chasing hound. 

And while the fawn goes grazing where dainty blossoms 
throng 

The cuckoo in the thicket repeats his lonesome song. 


Within the house a maiden sits as still as in a dream; 

Her cheek has lost its roses, but tears adown it stream. 
Before her feet, in slumber, lies a dog, stretched at his length, 
As tawny as a lion, of wondrous build and strength. 


Then enters with his rifle a tall, a handsome swain; 

Around his lip there lingers a smile of deep disdain. 

He nears the maid, and, pleading, she lifts her tear-filled 
eyes, 

As, panting from his bosom, his threat’ning words arise. 


But soon as he approaches to whisper in her ear, 

His head the mastiff raises, and, watching him, moves near, 
Regarding him so closely as if full well he wist 

What misery ’tween woman and man there may exist. 


*T care not for your sorrow, revenge my heart demands! 
To no avail, Agneté, you weep and wring your hands. 
The love I humbly offered has turned to bitter hate; 
To-day we part forever—but your suitor shares my fate. 


“Your meek, blue eye is thrilling, is filling me with pain; 
For him its pleading glances, but they plead for him in vain. 
I'll tame that noble falcon, his winglets will I clip; 

He ne’er again shall drink the dew from off your rosy lip. 


‘‘This very day he wanders the same dark road as I; 

Our fates are linked together, together will we die. 

So help me the Almighty, he nevermore turns back; 

The dog that he has given you shall lead me on his track.” 
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He kicked the dog and called him, then hastened down the 
glade, 
While threat’ningly the mastiff his glittering teeth dis- 
played. 
But, with a heart nigh breaking, sank Agneté in the chair ; 
| The shriek within her bosom was stifled by despair. 


Then rose the watchful mastiff and looked upon the maid : 
Down on her lap so fondly his massive head he laid. 

| From inmost heart he breathéd a sigh, so long and deep, 

| As if he meant to ask her: O! wherefore do you weep ? 


| His large black eyes were resting on hers, so mild and blue, 
Inquiringly and sadly: ‘‘ What would you have me do?” 

| Then beamed her eyes, and softly she whispered: ‘I will try 
To warn him and to save him; if not, with him I die.” 


A warning little letter she wrote her love in haste, 

Beneath the mastiff’s collar with trembling hand it placed ; 
Then stroked his head and uttered a word that well he knew, 
| And, gamboling, he left her and soon was lost to view. 


| A little hill arises by the pathway in the wood ; 

There, leaning ’gainst a linden, the gloomy hunter stood. 
| With one hand on his rifle, the other on his breast, 
| As pale he stood and silent as were his soul at rest. 


| His face as still as marble, in the forest's dim-lit gloom, 
He looked as if he stood there a statue on a tomb, 
But storm was in his bosom, dark pictures of his fate 

| Arose and passed before him and fed his burning hate. 


With eager passion drained he a cup of bitter pain, 

| As there he stood repeating his love had been in vain ; 
That vanished was forever his best and brightest dream, 

| That from incessant longing could naught his soul redeem. 


Then steps were heard. 
his face. 

Adown the narrow pathway a youth, with quick’ning pace, 

Came warbling to the songsters, as fast he sped them by, 

Then halted he—the woodland resounded with a cry. 


He listened, a change passed o'er 


A cry, and all was silent, aghast he stood with dread; 
| An eye met his, a rifle was pointed at his head. 
| Before him, still and aiming, to sate his fierce desire, 
| The death-pale swain stood ling’ring the fatal shot to fire. 


| One moment must he tarry, to gloat upon his prey, 

When lo! as swift as lightning, the danger passed away. 
Out from the thicket, lion-like, with one terrific bound, 
The mastiff sprang upon him and hurled him to the ground. 


| The ball flew whizzing skyward; the dog his hold let go; 
Up leapt the swain, bewildered, and neared his awestruck foc; 
| Then flung away his rifle, cast his dagger in the air, 

And vanished in the thicket, with a cry of wild despair. 





But silent down the pathway the youth went to his love, 

| His watchful friend before him, the singing birds above. 

| In tears he found his sweetheart, but soon in Sorrow’s place 
| Peace, Hope, and Love came spreading their sunshine o'er 
her face. 





And all was due to Rover, their faithful friend and guide, 
Who looked upon the maiden and the loved one by her side 
With eyes so bright and beamy, as if full well he wist 

| What happiness tween woman and man there may exist. 
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POLITICS IN DENMARK. 


At the latest elections to the Folkething, the lower house, 
in Denmark, the strength of the oppositional party was 
still increased. Of one hundred members, nineteen are for, 


eighty-one against the present government. Of special im- 


portance is the victory of the opposition in Copenhagen, in 


half of the capital’s electoral districts, which by an alliance | 
between all the anti-ministerial elements elected, for the 
first time, two moderate socialists, Messrs. Holm and | 


Hordum, and the well-known philologist and pedagogue 
Mr. Herman Trier, in preference to Prof. juris @oos, Mr. 
Rimestad, judge of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Paulsen, 


an officer of the navy. Messrs. Goos and Rimestad were | 


some of the ablest members of the parliament, but were 
beaten only on account of their continued support of an un- 
popular government. In the five other electoral districts in 
Copenhagen, the candidates supporting the cabinet met 
with a strong opposition, except Mr. Marius Gad, the 
director of the bureau of statistics; but it must here be 
remembered that Mr. Gad was once a leader of the party of 
“Centre,” and might support any conciliatory and mediating 
policy. This former party of ‘‘ Centre” existed from 1866 to 
1871, and its dissolution coincided with the beginning of the 
sterile fight between the ‘‘ United Left” and the party of the 
present government, and with the stand-still of all practical 
legislation. Another of the three young men who formed 


and led this party of ‘‘Centre,” Judge C. V. Nyholm, | 


represents now the populous suburb, Frederiksberg; he is 
in opposition to the present cabinet, and advocates the 
system of parliamentarism, and differs only from the great 
Democratic party in his ideas of the necessity of heavy 
military expenses. 

In Aarhus, the commercial capital of Jutland, the excel- 
lent scholar, Mr. Pingel, defeated the former representative, 
a landed proprietor, Mr. Ingerslev. The neighboring city, 
Randers, preferred Mr. Bluhme, another J/erremand or 
landed proprietor, being a ‘‘ Liberal,” to the popular Gov- 
ernor Rosenodrn, 

As Professor Falbe Hansen did not want to be re-elected 
as representative of the capital of Funen, Odense, the electors 
called at Mr. St. de Bille, the present Danish minister at 
Washington, who was just visiting Denmark; but as Mr. 
Bille’s diplomatic position did not permit him to accept, a 
gifted young attorney, Mr. R. Strém, was elected. He will 
support the ‘“‘ Right,” but is a true friend of constitutional 
principles. In Middelfart, Bishop Monrad, the eminent 
statesman, at present in the ranks of the ‘‘ Left,” was re- 
elected. 

The minister of cult, Mr. Scavenius, was re-elected, 
chiefly by his influence as the greatest landholder of his 
district. In many places the romantic Grundtvigiens sup- 
ported the candidates of the government only because they 
promised to vote large sums for military expenses. A 
clergyman, probably belonging to this half-religious, half- 
political party, recommended the election of Dr. Pingel, 
because he preferred a frank free-thinker to the lukewarm 
supporters of thechurch. The whole result—and especially 
the elections in Copenhagen and in the two great cities of 
eastern Jutland—was a decided victory for the popular 
party who formerly only carried the rural districts. 

It is difficult to see how the King of Denmark can avoid 
to follow the example now given by King Oscar of Norway. 





That the position of the present government is unmaintain- 
able, is evident from the fact that it is merely defensive, as 
it has no power to coerce the majority of the Folkething. 
And tactics merely defensive must at last end in defeat. 
This was one of the reasons why one of the leaders of 
*‘Centre” preferred, in 1875, to join the Democratic 
“Left,” notwithstanding its lack of principle and want of 
good personal forces. 

The question might, indeed, be raised whether the 
present parties of the ‘‘ Left” in the Scandinavian countries 
are true Liberals. In good many questions the parties of 
the ‘‘ Right” are the representatives of real freedom, the 
Democratic parties being too much apt to give away true 
individual liberty for unsound equality and class prejudices. 
But it must, on the other side, be admitted that the former 
‘Liberals,’ who now form the conservative party, are 
entirely unable to lead the popular movement; they repre- 
sent the bureaucracy developed in former days, not the 
people and their interests. They not only lack real under- 
standing of the wants of the people; they also show a 
remarkable lack of practical ability to influence and lead 
them. And it is an absolute necessity, especially in coun- 
tries with a social and economical organization like that of 
the Scandinavian countries, that the government knows 
how to work together with the farmer class. The best 
course is probably the one now chosen by King Oscar: to 
call the leader of the victorious opposition, to use his in- 
fluence, and to let his actions decide his future success. 





LEGISLATIVE RESULTS IN NORWAY. 


The much contested question about the seating of the 
ministers in the Norwegian parliament, is now decided by a 
compromise, formerly proposed by Mr. Livius Smitt. There 
was no serious question about other propositions—for in- 
stance, that of the ‘‘ Right,” that the king, as a kind of coun- 
terpoise, should have a right to dissolve the Storthing, or 
that a real second chamber should be formed, differing from 
the one elected by the people, and not only, as the present 
Lagthing, a simple division of the Storthing. According to 
Mr. Smitt’s proposition, members of a former cabinet can 
be elected in all electoral districts, not only—as the rule is 
else—in the one in which they live. This is considered a 
concession to the conservative party. The king’s right to 
veto a bi.l changing the constitution is not finally decided, 
as fe has avoided this burning question of his prerogative 
by sanctioning the above-mentioned bill. 

The other questions causing the impeachment of the 
ministers were the voting of subsidy to the rifle volunteers 
and the election by the Storthing of two members of the 
permanent council for railroads. Both demands are con- 
ceded. Furthermore is san¢tioned the bill about the 
appointment of the Lensmend, or local police chiefs and 
auctioneers, which several times has been vetoed. It obliges 
the governor, the Amtmand, to appoint one of those pro- 
posed by the Board of the Herred (a large country com- 
mune). The conservatives have maintained that this was 
against the constitution as this gives the power of appoint- 
ing officials into the hands of the government, while the 
liberals said that the Lensmend were, in legal respect, no true 
officials. It is the class of officers most in contact with the 
people and whose appointment also gives considerable local 
influence. The new cabinet has carried a considerable in- 
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crease in the number of voters, down to an income of eight | 
hundred crowns in the cities, and of five hundred crowns in 
the rural districts. At the same time, the practice to create 
voters by infinite division of landed property, and by arti- 
ficial citizen-patents in the cities, has been prohibited. 

Finally, the cabinet has carried a formerly refused in- 
crease on the appanage of the crown prince, which will 
amount to eighty thousand crowns. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
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| water.” 
| much improving use of hunger as a punishment for petty 
offenses. 
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AFTER the appointment of the new cabinet, in Norway, 
King Oscar has been the object for numerous popular 
demonstrations, as a great procession to the palace in Chris- 


_ tiania, and a popular reception at his return to Stockholm. 


SWEDEN has abolished the old form of punishment for 
minor crimes, consisting in ‘‘imprisonment on bread and 
In Denmark and Norway still reigns this not 


Tuovusanps of Danish Sleswickers have enjoyed an 


| excursion to Jutland, whose population everywhere received 


Kine Oscar of Sweden-Norway is incognito visiting | 
London. 

Dr. Jou. CLAUSEN has been ordained Bishop of Aarhus, 
Denmark. 


LaDIes can now study at and graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Christiania. 

Works of Carl Snoilsky, the Swedish lyric poet, are now 
being translated into Italian. 

A company of prominent Swedish actors have played 
with great success in Copenhagen. 

I. W. HeyMany, titular councillor of state, and one of 
the richest men of Copenhagen, lately died. 

Proressor H. GyLp&n, of the observatory at Stock- 
holm, is appointed professor at the University of Géttingen, 
Germany. 

THE Swedish singer, Mr. Johannes Elmblad, has received 
an engagement for five years at the Royal Theatre of Han- 
over, Germany. 

Mr. JoHan SCHRODER, a well-known Norwegian editor 
from Fergus Falls, Minn., is appo‘nted American consul at 
Costa Rica, Central America. 

Mr. Pav SLETTEN, Register of United States Land 
Office at Crookston, Minn., and one of the most respected 
Scandinavians in the United States, is dead. 

Mr. Gabe, a merchant at Bergen and American consul, 
and Capt. Klingenberg, who were mentioned as members 
of the new Norwegian cabinet, refused to accept. 

Mrs. Kowa.ewskI, the celebrated Russian lady, has 
finally been appointed professor in higher mathematics at 
the High School, or University, of Stockholm. 

A LATE merchant of Messina, Mr. T. Osbeck, who was 
born in Gothenburg, Sweden, has by testament given half 
a million crowns to his native city for beneficent purposes. 

THE Overland Monthly for August contains an article 
about Beowulf drapa as representing old Teutonic life; also 
an article about Chili, Bolivia and Peru, by Holger Birke- 
dal, a Dane. 

At the election of an*Archbishop for Finland, the 
majority of the votes were cast for Archdeacon T. T. Ren- 
wall.. Dean I. W. Johnsson obtained most of the votes for 
Bishop of Borgia. 





Mr. Finrevs, formerly a minister of state in Sweden, 
died lately, eighty-nine years of age. He was one of two 
twins, who, for generations, were conspicuous in the higher | 
administration of their country. 

THE well-known Danish financier, Mr. Tietgen, has 
obtained from the government a concession of a railroad to 
the southern point of the island of Falster, from where a 





new communication with Germany will be opened. 


them as beloved brethren; while three hundred girls from 


| Sleswick, under great enthusiasm, visited Copenhagen and 
| surroundings. 


THE Norwegian Storthing elected College-president Steen 
its president; the Odelsthing, Mr. Halvor Bentsen, president, 
and Mr. Wollert Konow, vice-president; the Lagthing, 
General-Forrester Lange, vice-president—all instead of men 
now being members of the cabinet. 

Tue famous Norwegian composer, Edward Grieg, 
spends the summer in Norway. Mr. Svendsen, the director 
of the orchestra of the Danish National Theatre, desires to 
have both Mr. Grieg and the French musician Saint-Saens, 
spending the winter in Copenhagen. 

ANDREAS Muncu, the Norwegian poet, died lately in 
Copenhagen. His amiable character, his modest behavior, 
and his poetical gifts, which, however, never produced any 
really great work, had made him many friends and admirers 
all through the Scandinavian countries. 


In the Danish Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, Mr. Bille, 
the Danish minister to Washington, has published an able 
paper about the monetary system of the United States. It 
is unnecessary to say that the author strongly condemns the 
unlimited emission of over-valued silver coin. 


Tue two Danish electoral districts of Sleswick, which 
send Hans Lassen, of Lysabild, and Johannsen, of Flens- 
borg, to the German parliament, gave, in 1871, eighty-eight 
per cent Danish votes, but in 1881 only seventy-two. This 
is chiefly due to the emigration of the Danish Sleswickers. 

Tue theatres in Stockholm will continue, although they 
will receive no more subsidies from the government, accord- 
ing to the resolution of the last ksdag, making a state 
subsidy depending on a similar subsidy from the city of 
Stockholm. The necessary money is secured by private 
subscriptions. 

Tne remarkable taste for reading prevalent amongst the 
scanty population of Iceland can be seen not only from a 
series of journals circulating through the whole island, 
but also from special newspapers published in the /yyds 
(districts); as, for instance, Sudri, Nordanfari, Austri, and 
Vestri, issued respectively in the southern, northern, eastern, 
and western parts of Iceland. 

THE attempt of forming a cabinet of ‘‘ Centre,” in Nor- 
way, under the leadership of Prof. O. J. Broch, failed on 
account of the opposition of the ‘‘ Right” and the impossi- 
bility of finding a minister of cult acceptable by both par- 
ties. Finally, when Prof. Broch gave up the attempt, the 
king surrendered entirely, and called Johan Sverdrup, the 
leader of the opposition, to form the ministry. 

Tue late Frederik Stang, for years premier in Norway, 
had special merits of the excellent system of communica- 
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tion in Norway—macadamized roads and railways, devel. 
oped from 1845 to 1856. 


introduction of yearly Storthings ; but he opposed vigorously 
during his last years the seating of the ministers of state in 
the Storthing. 

In the new Norwegian cabinet, Mr. Johan Sverdrup is, 
as we supposed, premier and, provisionally, as well minis- 
ter of marine and post as of audit. Mr. O. Richter will, as 
premier, sojourn in Stockholm with the king, together with 
Rev. Jacob Sverdrup and Mr. Stang, formerly a city judge 
in Christiania. Of the other members of the cabinet, L. 
Daae has charge of the department of army, A. Sdérenssen 
that of justice, 8. Arctander of interior, B. Haugland of 
finance, and Prof. E. Blix, the department of cult and edu- 
cation. 


In a review of Professor Jebb’s new edition of Sophocles, 
Professor 8. H. Butcher remarks about the famous Danish 
linguist, Professor Madvig: ‘‘Those who judge Madvig 
only by his Adversaria Critica, where admirable theory is 
united to some very dubious practice, and who think of 
him as the author of a few brilliant and of many superflu- 
ous emendations of Greek: prose, not to mention certain 
tasteless and even unmetrical verse emendations, ought to 
study him at his best in the De Finibus of Cicero and in his 
emendations of Livy, whose pages have been illumined 
under his touch.” 

Tue very interesting controversy about the origin of the 
Norse myths, which was commenced by Prof. Bugge and 
Dr. Bang in Christiania in 1879, and later continued by 
Victor Rydberg, has lately been extended to German schol- 
ars. Bugge and Bang tried to show that the Norse mythol- 
ogy was largely derived from Jewish-Christian and Greek- 
Roman tales heard by the Norsemen in Ireland and Britain, 
in the eighth century. Voluspa was, thus, reminiscences 
from the Sybilline books, Freya was Venus, etc. Victor 
Rydberg contended that these tales were not known at all in 
Ireland, in the eighth century. When Bugge mentions the 
forebodings of Merlin in Wales as told by Galfrid of Mont- 
mouth in J/ist. reg. Brit., 1135, Rydberg explains it to be 
reminiscences of Lucanus’ Pharsalis. Now Mr. Karl Miil- 
lenhoff, the eminent German scholar, sides entirely with 
Rydberg, and maintains that Voluspa originated in Nor- 
way, in the ninth century. 


BooKs AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Tue Century Macazing. August, 1884: A Song of the 
Mocking-bird, by Maurice Thompson; A Glance at 


British Wild Flowers, by John Burroughs; General 


Sam Houston, by Alexander Hynds; A Sanctuary, by 
Horatio Nelson Powers; In Remembrance, by Thomas 
William Parsons; A Summer Holinight, by Edith M. 
Thomas; Recent Architecture in America, III., by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer; ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” Queen of 
Roumania, by Helen Zimmern; Endymion, by Eliza- 
beth Akers; Work for a Constitutional Convention, by 
Isaac L. Rice; An Effect in Yellow, by Ivory Black; 
Americans at Play, by Edward Eggleston; Chinese 
Gordon, by W. T. Stead; On the Track of Ulysses, by 
W. J. Stillman; Death’s Anchor, by George Parsons 
Lathrop; A New England Winter, I., by Henry James; 


ANDINAVITIA. 


Later he caused the abolishment | 
of the Swedish Statholder (Vice-gerent) in Norway and the | 
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The Remarkable Wreck of the ‘‘ Thomas Hyke,” by 
Frank R. Stockton; Dr. Sevier, X. (Begun in Novem- 
ber), by George W. Cable; A Problematic Character, 
I., by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; Three Dangers, by 
Washington Gladden; Topics of the Time; Open Let- 
ters; Bric-d-brac. New York: The Century Co. 


Ny Svensk Trpskrirt. April, 1884. Segersvirdet, VIII.- 
XII. (slut), af Viktor Rydberg; Svensk konst i Paris, 
af Georg Nordensvan; Tva beriittelser af Svatopluck 
Czech, friin czechiskan af Emil Peterson; Gustav Storm; 
Forhandlinger paa det andet nordiske filologméde, anm. 
af Axel Kock.—Maj, 1884: Am idealism, realism och 
naturalism i konsten, af Reinhold Geijer; Svenska an- 
tologier, anm. af Adolf Lindgren; Olof Granberg: 
Pieter de Molijn och sparen af hans konst, anm. af G. 
Gothe; Isak Fehr: Studieri frihetstidens vitterhet, anm. 
af F. B.; Otto Sjogren: Forsvarskrigeti Lifland 1701-2, 
anm. af ]-n.; Arvid Ahnfelt: Frin Europas hof, etc., 
anm. af I-n.; P. O. Biickstrém: Ofvers. af de europ. 
staternas hist. etc., anm. af 1-n.; P. Eklund: Kyrkans 
allmiinna historia, anm. af Otto Ahpfelt; Nordisk 
Revy, anm. af Edvard Lidforss; Tva dikter, af G. V. 
H.; Vaarvise, af Helene Nyblom. Extra Hifte, 
1884: Om Bostréms: déliira och hans dirmed samman- 
hiingande fdrklaring af den sinliga verlden, af Axel 
Nybleus. Utgifven af Reinhold Geijer. Lund, Sve- 
den. 

Tue ATLANTIC Montuiy. August, 1884: In War Time, 
XV., XVL., by 8. Weir Mitchell; Carpe Diem, by E. R. 
Sill; The Twilight of Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
by William Shields Liscomb; The Zig Zag Telegraph, 
by Lloyd G. Thompson; The Rose and the Oriole, 
by Thomas William Parsons; A Cook’s Tourist in 
Spain, II.; Dinkey, by Mary Beale Brainerd; Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, by Edward F. Hayward; The Edda 
Among the Algonquin Indians, by Charles G. Leland; 
The Thunder-cloud, by James T. McKay; Bugs and 
Beasts before the Law, by E. P. Evans; An Old New 
England Divine, by Kate Gannett Wells; The Anato- 
mizing of William Shakspeare, III., by Richard Grant 
White; Where it Listeth, by Edith M. Thomas; Lodge’s 
Historical Studies; A Modern Prophet; The Contribu- 
tors’ Club. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Nyt Trpskrirt. 3die Aargang; Heefte 4: Ingen fin natur, 
af G. A. Dahl, Om kvindesagen, af H. E. Berner; 
Kristendom og politik, af J. E. Sars; K. Knudsen: 
Latinskole utan latin og Hedin: Om latin-herraviildet, 
anm. af A. E. Udgivet af J. E. Sars og Olaf Skavlan. 
Kristiania, 1884. 

CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU OF EpvUca- 
Trion. Nos. 2and3. 1884. Washington. 

THE OVERLAND Montuiy. San Francisco: Samuel Car- 
son & Co. 

THE Diau. July, 1884. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

THE CRITIC AND Goop LITERATURE. New York City. 

MontTuiy REFERENCE List. Providence, R. I. 

Gama ocH Nya HEMLANDET. Chicago, II. 

Le MonvDE PoktTIQUE. Juin, 1884. Paris. 

SVENSKA AMERIKANEREN. Chicago, III. 

BERGENS TIDENDE. Bergen, Norway. 

THE INDEPENDENT. New York City. 
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SvENSKA ARBETEREN. Chicago, III. 
Tue AMERICAN. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOLKEBLADET. Minneapolis, Minn. 
WEEKLY MaGazineE. Chicago, IIl. 
SVENSKA TRIBUNEN. Chicago, III. 
New York City. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


THE NATION. 
NORDVESTEN. 
Le Livre. Juin, 1884. Paris. 
Chicago, Il. 


Racine, Wis. 


SKANDINAVEN. 
FoLkets AVIs. 
Science. Cambridge, Mass. 


THE RaMBLER. Chicago, Ill. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


1 insert. 3 insert. 12 insert. 


- $30.00 
- - 16.00 
9.00 
2.00 
For further information, please address 
ED. SCANDINAVIA, 
Room 16, 26 NORTH CLARK STREET. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Scandinavia : 





A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


26 N. CLARK St., CHICAGO, ELL. 





THE CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


This reliable and well-known route to St. Louis and Kansas 
City has an equipment in the way of new and elegant passen- 
ger cars unsurpassed by any of the great western routes. In 
some respects it has advantages over all others, Its reclining 
chair cars have always been noted for their elegance and 
comfort, and now that the season of the year is at hand 
when berths in sleeping-cars are to many persons insupport- 
ably hot and stifling, these elegant and comfortable reclining 
chairs supply an excellent substitute. The management has 
lately put on elegant buffet Pullman cars on the through 
trains besides the regular sleepers. The attendance of a 
special porter on the through cars to look after the wants of 
women and children traveling alone is a feature much appre- 
ciated by the ladies, with whom the CHICAGO & ALTON 
is a favorite route. 


SCANDINAVIA. 
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MARQUETTE, 


HOUGHTON & ONTONAGON 


RAILROAD 
To Iron and Copper Districts. 


On and after Sunday, May 11, 1884, 


and until further notice, trains will run as follows: 


9:00 A. M. 
02 C** 
“ ’ : “ 
P.M. 6:00 A. M. 340 PLM. 
“es | ed 4:00 
5 4:12 


“ 
“ 


Champion 

a Humboldt 

” Ishpeming 

~ Negaunee .... ..... 
Due at Marquette 


4:40 
4:51 
5:20 


Marquette 
Negaunee ........ 6:30 
<7 Ishpeming.......... 9:10 3 640 
*3 MumbDOME ..........940 2:07 7:10 
rig Champion .. ....... 9: , 2236 T:ly 
rs Michigamme - “6 7:40 
un L’ Anse 

Baraga 
Houghton 


Leave 6:00 P.M. 


Due at 


Train leaving HOUGHTON at 9:00 a.m. makes close connec- 
tion at NEGAUNEE with UC. & N.-W. R’y for Chicago and all points 


East. 
- SLEEPING CAR FROM NEGAUNEE. 
{> Connection is made at Humboldt for Republic. 


FREIGHT TRAIN leaves HOUGHTON at 6 a.m. 
HOUGHTON at 7:00 p.m. 


Trains run daily except Sundays. 


SAM’L SCHOCH, 


General Manager. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAILWAY 


Owns and operates over 4,600 Miles of first-class road 


Arrives at 





IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, AND DAKOTA, 


and its Main Lines, Branches, and Connections, reach all 
the great Business Centers of the 


NORTHWEST FAR WEST 


Pullman Sleepers and the Finest 
Dining Cars in the World 


are run on the Main Lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
and every attention is paid to passengers by courteous 
employés of the company. 

S. S. MERRILL, Gen’l M’g’r. J.T. CLARK, Gen’l Sup't. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Ag't. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





A MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE BY 
EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


AvausT, 1884. ] SCANDINAVIA. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y, 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

h is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

3y its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J>liet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 

in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
lowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and — “e” in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. The 


“Great Rock Island Route,” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 
For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 
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’ ‘ ‘ 
Wisconsin Central Line, 
THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 
RUNNING 
3S TRAINS! 

EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, 
iis and Menasha. 
PARLOR CARS, 


Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 


NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 
From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C., M. & St. P. R’y, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, leaving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.—This sleeper will be ready for passengers every night in 


the week, at 9.00 P.M., at Reed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 
EACH WAY DAILY 


BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 


This is the Only Line running a train through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 


ae Caer aeae. 
A DAILY TRAIN 
TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


TRAINS! 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


FROM MILWAUKEE TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 


Grand Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, and all points in Northern, 
Central, and Western Wisconsin. 





F. N. FINNEY, 
Gen’l Manager. 
Milwaukee. 


JAS. BARKER, 


7en’l Pass’r Agent. 


D. M. BOYNTON, Gen’l Ag’t, 55 Clark St., Chicago. 


LANDS. 
250,000 ACRES 


Selected Railway and State Lands 
Iw lowaza AND MINNESOTA. 
FREE PARTICULARS. 
FREDERIKSEN & CO., 51 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 








| THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS. 


EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


TR 


PUBLISHED BY 


UBNER & Co. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULA- 


RIES. By THOMAS Wriaut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Second 
edition. Edited and collated by RICHARD PAUL WULCKER 
In two volumes. Vol. I, Vocabularies; Vol. II, Indices, 
8vo, cloth. Price, £1 &s. 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN AND THE SAXON. A History 
of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains brought to light by recent research. By THomas 
Wrigut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Third edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 14s. 


| FEUDAL MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A series 


of Popular Sketches compiled at different periods, from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal 
Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited from the original 
manuscripts, by THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. 4to, 
cloth. Price, 15s. 


A History of Domes- 
tic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By 
THOMAS WriGuT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. With illustrations 
from illuminations in contemporary manuscripts and other 
sources. Drawn and engraved by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S. A. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Price, £1 Is. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN ; 0, 


a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature, By 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M. A. Post 8vo, cloth. Price, ss. 


The Edda of 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic, 
With mythological index and index 
12mo, cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Saemund, the Learned. 
by BENJAMIN THORPE. 
of persons and places, 


| A GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, From 


the Danish of ERASMUS RASsK. By BENJAMIN THORPE, Third 
edition. 121m0, cloth. Price, 5s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD. FRIESIC LANGUAGE. 
By A. H. Cummins, A. M. Crown &vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


| A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE DANISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By E.C. Orrk. Crown svo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 
A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE SWEDISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orr. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH (DANO-NORWEGIAN). A 
Manual for Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorflfian 
System of teaching Languages, and adapted for self-instruc- 
tion. Second edition. By E. C. Orrk. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 


Key to ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By H. 
WEDGWooD, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Introduction ‘on the Origin of Language. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, £1 1s. 





LONDON: 
TrUBNER & Co., LupGaTEe HILL. 
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